Are you bored with Bingo? 
Sick of Sorry? Peeved by Parcheesi? 
Maybe you're ready for the 
fantastic fun of 


Dungeons and Dragons (or D&D as it's 
called by millions of dedicated players) 
hasn't been around for long, but it's taken 
the game world by storm. It first appeared 
in 1974, the brainchild of aman named Gary 
Gygax. Gygax grew up listening to his 
father's stories of magic spells, wizards, 
wishing rings, and mythical beasts. Later, 
he got involved with war games, which are 
reenactments of actual battles, using min- 
jature soldiers and equipment. 

Eventually, Gygax invented his own war 
game. His game was set in medieval times, 
when knights rode off on crusades and fair 
damsels were in distress. He called his 
game Chainmail. Later, he and a friend 
added some heavy doses of magic and fan- 
tasy to the game. The result was Dungeons 
and Dragons. 

The new game did not catch on—mainly 
because no one could understand the rules. 
Butin 1976, anew version of D&D appeared, 
and it really took off. In 1979, a quarter of 
a million D&D sets were sold, double the 
sales of 1978. This year, Gygax expects to 
double or triple last year's figures—and 
there’s no end in sight! 

D&D revolutionized game-playing, and 
inspired a whole new kind of game, called 
fantasy role-playing games, or FRP for short. 
FRP games are still second in popularity to 
electronic games, but led by D&D, they are 
easily as popular as Monopoly or any other 
board game. 

Dungeons and Dragons is played every- 
where—by kids, by college students, by sol- 
diers on military bases, and in special D&D 
groups. Some games never end—there are 
reports of games which have gone on for 
years! 

So what exactly is this game that's got kids 
charging around in the Middle Ages, wor- 
trying about whether their chainmail armor 
is strong enough to protect them against an 
angry flock of Ores? 

Dungeons and Dragons is not a game in 
the usual sense. There are no little "men" 
to push around a board, no cards that tell 
you what to do, no race to finish first. There 


isn't even a winner. Instead, each player 
becomes a character in an imaginary ad- 
venture set in a mysterious world. The game 
is acted out under the direction of a Dun- 
geon Master (DM). He or she creates the 
dungeon in which the adventure will take 
place and controls the action of the game. 
Usually D&D is organized as a search for 
some fabulous treasure that lies at the end 
of the dungeon. Each character hopes to 
survive the perilous journey and claim the 
treasure, which could be gold, jewels, or 
objects with magical powers. Dice are used 
on each tum. And throwing the right num- 
ber can mean the difference between life 
and death, success or failure. 

Before a D&D session begins, the DM 
spends a lot of time creating the dungeon. 
A good one is very complicated, with many 
chambers, corridors, trapdoors, and other 
surprises. The DM maps out the dungeon 


‘Some D & D fans use hand-painted figures and fancy 
equipment—but all you really need is graph paper and 
dice. 


on graph paper, and decides what dangers 
the characters will face as they explore its 
mysterious twistings and turnings. When 
the dungeon and adventure are ready, the 
players create the characters they will be- 
come for the game. First they roll some 
weird-looking dice, which will show how 


much ofcertain abilities their characters will 
have. Then, each player chooses what kind 
of character he or she will become. This is 
where D&D takes a sharp turn into fantasy. 
Players can choose to be, among other 
things, dwarves, elves, magic-users, or 
fighters. 

There's no board, and only the DM knows 
where the characters are heading. The 
players map it as they go along. The DM 
consults his or her map and describes what- 
ever situation the players are in and what 
monsters they must deal with.-The players 
decide what their response will be, and dice 
tolls show the results of their action. As the 
Players move from one fight to another, they 
gain experience and become more pow- 
erful—but so do the monsters! 

And what monsters! One DM we know 
especially likes something called Green 
Slime. According to the D&D rulebook, 
Green Slime acts like an acid. But when it 
touches flesh, the flesh itself turns into Green 
Slime. The only way to get rid of it is with 


fire, cold, or a magic spell. Yecchhh! And 
Green Slime is only one of an enormous 
gang of monsters which could be roaming 
through a dungeon. Carrion crawlers, 
shrieking fungus, g; ks and beetles, 
hell hounds, berserkers, black puddings, 
ores, ogres, stirges, trolls ... page after 
page of the D&D rulebook is devoted to de- 
scriptions of these nasty creatures, the dam- 
age they can do, and how they can be 
killed, repelled, or neutralized. 

Luckily the number of monsters is matched 
by ways to fight them. There are ail sorts 
of magical spells, potions, swords, magic 
tings, spears, etc. And that's just in the basic 
D&D game! No wonder some people get 
hooked on D&D. 

"Fun is addictive,” says one fan. Anothér 
player we talked to, Daniel Geist, 13, says 
that it's easy to get hooked by D&D. He plays 
two or three times a week with a group of 
kids from his neighborhood. He likes D&D 
because there's always something new and 
unexpected happening. 

But he admits that there are kids who take 
it too far, filling notebooks with plans for 
dungeons and game outlines, excluding 
everything else in their lives. Other kids 
haunt hobby stores, looking for the latest 
issues of Dragon, White Dwarf, and other 
FRP magazines, which offer suggestions for 
magical spells, monsters, and new char- 
acters to add to their D&D games. Some 
players like to collect and paint liny, ex- 
pensive lead figures and use ther in their 
games. “But all you really need is some 
paper, a pencil, and a good imagination,” 
Daniel told us. “And,” he added, "D&D is 
not just going around in circles like Monop- 
oly.” 

Today there are millions of ex-Monopoly 
players around who are as familiar with 
orcs and halflings as they used to be with 
Boardwalk and Marvin Gardens. If you're 
thinking of joining them in Dungeons and 
Dragons, remember the words of the pro- 
ducer of an FRP convention in California: 
"Remember, folks, it's just a game!” 

—Margaret Howard 


